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edvard a 


died on 


Lewis ( Trustee ol 


ass 
Museum since January 
The memorial 
Trustees will appear in the M 
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Board ol 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
CORPORATION 

The Sixty-second Annual Meeting of the 

Corporation of The Metropolitan Museum 

of Art was held at the Museum on Monday, 

January 18, 1932, at 4:30 p.m., 

dent, William Sloane Coffin, presiding 


THI 


the Presi- 


[he President in an address presented a 
the 


or the vear 


lrustees on the transactions 
1031 


the past vear 


report ol 


{ 


and also the Treasurer's 


report lo! 
\ddresses were made by Herbert I 

] 

LOCK 


Win- 
who had been elected Director of the 
the Board held 
the As- 
concluded 
\s- 
Director of the Musée Carnavalet, 


Museum at the meeting ot 


just previously, and Joseph Breck 


sistant Director he 


meeting 


with an address by Francois Boucher 


sistant 
ilustrated with lantern 


Pans, which was 


MEETING O| 


OF TR 
\t the reg ilar meeting ol the Board ol 


ustees of the Museum held on Monday 


bik BOARD 
USt£ES 


January 18, 1932, the following officers were 
elected: Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, George Blumenthal; Second Vice- 
President, Wilham Church Osborn; Trea- 


surer, George D. Pratt 
\t this meeting, Herbert E. Winlock, the 
Curator of the Department of Egyptian 


\rt and Director of the Egyptian Expedi- 


tion, Was unanimously elected Director ot 
the Museum to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Edward Robinson 


Joseph Breck, Curator of the Depart- 


ment of Decorative Arts and Assistant 
Director, was appointed Director of The 
Cloisters branch of the Museum 


HERBERI 


lhe new 


EUSTIS WINLOCK 
Herbert E. Winlock 


to hold this position, was born 
1884, in Washington, D.C. His 


Director 
the fourth 


February 1 


erandfather had been the director of the 
Harvard College Observatory, and_ his 
father was an assistant astronomer in the 


Naval Observatory in Washington, later 


entering the Smithsonian Institution 
Mr 
n Washington and while still there became 


Winlock attended the public schools 





d 


- 
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interested in Egyptian archaeology, a stud) 
which he continued at Harvard, where he 
was graduated in 1906, It was at Harvard 
that he first came in contact with Albert 
M. Lythgoe, then assistant professor of 
Egyptian art and curator in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, and when, in 1906, 
Mr. Lythgoe was called to the Metropolitan 
Museum Mr. Winlock joined him in the 
first excavation conducted for that Muse- 
um at Lisht. From 1907 to 1909 he was dig- 
ging for the Museum’s Egyptian Expedi- 
tion in the Oasis of Khargeh, and in the 
succeeding vears, until the outbreak of the 
war, at Luxor. From 1914 to 1917 he re- 
mained in the Museum in New York, until 
he entered the first Plattsburg camp after 
our declaration of war. He was commis- 
sioned Captain, Coast Artillery, Officers 
Reserve Corps, and later became a Major, 
C.A.C., in France. Immediately after the 
armistice he returned to his duties in the 
Museum and in the tollowing season was 
back once more in Egypt, where he has been 
continuously every winter until the present, 
conducting the Museum’s excavations at 
Deir el Bahri, near Luxor. 

Mr. Winlock was appointed Assistant on 
the Egvptian Expedition October 1, 1906; 
\ssistant Curator of the Department of 
Egyptian Art in 1909; Associate Curator in 
1922; and Director of the Egvptian Expe- 
dition in 1928; he succeeded Albert M 
Lythgoe as Curator of the department on 
November 1, 1929. He is a member of the 
\rchaeologischen Instituts des deutschen 
Reiches, the Vereeniging tot Bevordering 
der Kennis van de Antieke Beschaving, and 
the American Oriental Society. He has con- 
tributed to the annual reports ol the | gvp- 
tian Expedition, the publications of the 
Museum’s excavations in Egypt, and to 
several professional journals 


The following appreciation of Mr. Win- 
lock’s service to the Museum was written 
by Albert M. Lythgoe, Curator Emeritus 
of the Department of Egyptian Art 

Che appointment by the Trustees of Her- 
bert Eustis Winlock as Director of the Mu- 
seum 1s one which will inspire the greatest 
confidence as to the future conduct and de- 


velopment of the Museum among all those 
both at home and abroad, familiar with his 
long record of brilliant scholarship and ac- 
complishment during the past twenty-five 
vears In connection with the work which 
has resulted in the notable growth and 
present outstanding importance of the Mu- 
seum’s Egyptian collections. 

Even while vet an undergraduate at 
Harvard, in the class of 1906, his excep- 
tional work on several sides of the history 
of art and archaeology had marked him in 
the judgment of his teachers as showing un- 
usual promise of attainment in that field, 
and it was for this reason that on his gradu- 
ation he was selected as a member of the 


new Expedition which in the autumn o 
1906 was about to begin its work in Egypt 
on behalf of our Museum. From that time 
his contributions to the work and his re- 
sponsibilities in the conduct of the Expedi- 
tion, sometimes in part but since the war 
very largely in whole, have covered a stead 
ily widening field, until in 1928 he was 
appointed to succeed to the Directorship of 
the Expedition and in the following vear to 
the Curatorship of the Egyptian Depart- 
ment in the Museum 

Through all this period his record in 
Egyptian archaeological research has been 
recognized increasingly by scholars everv- 
where as one of the most brilliant in that 
field, and his contributions to the subject in 
reports and volumes issued by the Museum, 
as well as articles published elsewhere, have 
placed him in the forefront of modern 
archaeological field and museum workers 

Che responsibility for such extensive pro- 
grams as the Museum’s Expedition has 
carried out, in these later vears particularly 
has required practical administrative abil 
itv of a high order on his part, in securing 
the most effective co6peration of a consider- 
able scientific staff as well as in meeting the 
innumerable problems arising from the con- 
duct of excavations on such a scale and the 
employment of a large force of native work- 
men, averaging some four hundred to five 
hundred in number and at times running to 
more than seven hundred 

It is this rare combination of a finel 
ordered scientific mind and unusual execu 


| 


tive ability that has marked his work for 
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the Museum from the beginning and that 


leaves no question as to his qualification in 


either respect for his new position with its 
sul greater responsibilities. Although he 
has devoted himself exclusively to Egvptol 


ogy in his work for the Muse 
th | 


he comes 


im 
yroad 


h 


| 
ne | 


interests 1n 
ol 


methods 


to the Directorship wi 


the whole general field of 1 art 


ISLOrN 


and an intimate knowledge of the 


museum work abroad 


and scope Of me vdern 


as well as at home 
I ¢ 


the 
Muse 


JOSEPH BR IX 


entered 


of the 


Joseph Breck Decorative 


\rts Department Im In 1909 


and remained in it until he accepted the 
position ol Director of the Minneapolis In 
stitute of Arts in 1914. In 1917 he was 
recalled to the Metropolitan Museum as 


Curator of Decorative Arts and Assistant 


Director, and now 1s made Director of The 
Cloisters 

While he has an unusually wide and de- 
tailed knowledge of art, his interests are 
primarily in that of mediaeval Europe, and 


he 1s thus eminently qualified for the work 
connected with this new position. The 
Cloisters, which were given to the Metro- 
politan Museum by John D. Rockefeller 


Jr., and which are to be housed 
building through Mr. Rockefeller’s renewed 
most important innova- 
tion in the exhibition of collections in Amer- 
ica, and the Metropolitan 
fortunate in being able to arrange that Mr 


In a new 


generosity, are a 


Museum ts most 


Breck should devote his entire time to this 
branch museum and to the Department ot 


\rts 


Decorative 


THE SAMUEL F. B 


EXHIBITION 

The Exhibition of Paint: 
F. B. 
lier numbers of the BULLE1 
the large exhibition gallery 
ate view for Members 
being held Monday, 


MORSI 


ngs by Samuel 


Morse, which was announced in ear- 
is shown in 
1) 6), 
and their friends 
February, and the 
The CX- 
Sunday, 


IN, 


the pri- 
\ 
15, 
public opening the following day 
hibition will continue through 
March 27 


/ 


The imm late occasion of the | 


resent 


PTROPOLITAN 





MI 


SEI 


AR] | 


QO} 


the BULLETIN 


is the hundredth anniversary of the 


exhibition previously 
tated 
nomentous voyage of the packet ship Sully 
Havre to New York 
this passage on the Sully in the autumn of 
that Morse developed the idea of 
transmitting 
at a distance by means of an intermittently 


as 
s 


from It was during 


1532 
intelligence instantaneously 
charged electromagnet. 

at 
Morse had conversed eagerly 


Ever since his undergraduate days 


Ya 


with 


e College 
experimenters in electricity and had 
attended their lectures. Thus he was 
quainted with much that had been dis- 
to the 


form of e 


AC- 


this 


nature ol 
Moreover 


covered in regard 


mysterious he 


nergy 


had vears before worked with his brother 
Sidney on the invention of certain practical 


And 


a spirited din- 


mechanical contrivances now one 


evening on board the Sully 
ner-table conversation about the latest dis- 
coveries In science set his mind afire with 
a great use [or electricits 


His bril- 


powertully 


the possibility Ol 
He could think of nothing else 
hantly practical mind wrestled 


with the problem, and betore the ship had 
reached New York he had made sketches 


for a workable telegraph with an original 
code of dot, dash, and space signals to 


represent the letters and digits. ITwenty- 


four vears later Morse stated in the sim- 
plest form his claim for the invention of 
1832. “Il characterize mv invention,” he 


wrote, “as first recording or 


the printing 
telegraph by means of electromagnetism 
Exercises of Morse a 
held also by New York University, at which 
old building in Washing- 


iA 


in honor re being 
Institution, in the 
ton Square, Morse carried through much ot 
the arduous work on the perfection of his 
telegraph. His official at the Un- 
versity was that of Professor of the Litera- 
ture the Arts of The National 
\cademy of Design, too, will embrace this 

honoring the ol 
founding of this institution in 


Status 


ol Design 


memory 


occasion {or 
Morse The 


1826 and its successful administration dur- 


ing its first two decades was due mainly to 
Morse’s organizing ability and unflagging 
enthusiasm. He was its first president and 
able defender the published 


ILS against 


attacks of its rivals and critics 
The Museum’s own part in the tribute to 
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Morse 1s naturall\ 


achievement as an 


centered upon fis 
fortunately 


irtist and 


the owners of Morse’s works have made 1t 


possible to show on this occasion a repre- 
lhe ex 


sentative collection of his paintings 
hibition covers virtually the entire course 


of Morse’s artistic career and contains 
many of the landmarks of his progress 
Our first intimations of Morse’s impulse 


sounding 





to paint come in very youthtu 
letters to his parents in 1809, when he was 
an eighteen-vear-old) undergraduate at 
Yale.! At that though he 
was, he writes of doing profiles for one 
dollar and miniatures for five. We still hear 
and of miniatures 
little self- 
portrait: on National 
\cademy of Design, may be dated 
between 1809 and 1811. The self-portrait in 


time, untutored 


of profiles one vear later 
for two years more. Thus the 
Wory lent by the 


satel 


oils 1s also a work of his vouth, painted in 
1814. It recently pre- 
sented to Phillips Academy at Andover, 
Massachusetts Morse’s school, by the 
Leila 


the earher 


London about was 


Morse Rummel 
\merican 


to London to study 


artist's daughter 

Like so many of 
painters, Morse went 
and received much advice and encourage- 
ment from Benjamin West. But he always 
wished it to be understood that 


teacher was his beloved triend Washington 


his re. 


Allston, in whose company he made the so- 
journ. In the two classical pictures which 
man’s time 


England it 


occupied much of the young 
during the student vears in 
would be a difficult matter to distinguish 
between the influences of the two masters 
Ihe large painting, The Dying Hercules 
was voung Morse’s first ambitious attempt 
after he reached England. It was admitted 


IR »\ al 


In al 


exhibition at the 
high 


in 1813 to the 
Academy and received 
least one of the London journals. A 
from a small sculptured figure which had 


praise 


cast 


been begun as a study for the painting of 
Hercules was shown in the same vear by the 
Society of Arts at the Adelphi and received 
the gold medal, the highest award for a 
single sculptured figure. The 
Hercules and the cast are lent to the exhi- 
Yale University. 


painting of 


bition by Included also is 


Morse was born on April 27, 1791, in Charles- 
town, Massachusetts 
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second ambitious painting, undertaken 


by Morse after the 


It is smaller in scale than the Hercules 


first had succeeded so 
well 
but more elaborate 
peted at the 1815 exhibition of the Roval 
\cademy for the prize in historical composi- 
tion. West praised the picture, but Morse’s 
return to America obliged him to give up 
his hopes for the competition, as the prize 
had to be received in person. The subject ot 
the picture is The Judgment of Jupiter in 
the Case of \pollo, Marpessa, and Idas 

\ few of the portraits which Morse painted 
in New England after his return home were 
found to be available for the exhibition. The 
ordered in 1816 by 
Delaplaine for his 


and was to have com- 


John Adams portrait 
the publisher Joseph 
Repository, shows less ease of handling 
than Morse’s maturer work. The 

ing By Candlelight, a portrait of the artist's 
mother, must be from about the time of the 


\dams portrait, and the Jeremiah Evarts 


Interest- 


should be placed very little later 
Commissions were not always easy to get 


in New 


not be induced to pas 


England towns, and sitters could 


VO rd prices Charles 
ton, South Carolina, promised to be a far 
more lucrative field, and there Morse went 


three successive 


iSiS, and for 


in January 
His work during this time devel- 


indeed 
| 


winters 
oped decided fluency and strength 
some of his loveliest portraits of women an 
his strongest portraits of men were done in 
Charleston. The Museum’s Mrs. Daniel De 
Saussure Bacot Is a fine example of Morse’s 
work in Charleston. Others are the admir- 
able portraits of Mrs. Keating Simons, the 
Reverend Nathaniel Bowen, Mrs. Emma ] 
Quash, and John Bee Holmes, all included 
In our exhibition 

In 1821 Morse conceived the idea that a 
profit might be exhibiting a 
large picture showing the House of Repre- 
The 


elaborate work which resulted constitutes 


made from 


sentatives in session in the Capitol. 


an interesting record. It shows the hand- 
some semicircular interior now known as 
Statuary Hall with various notables and 
eighty Congressmen chatting in 
lhe picture did not prove to be a 


\fter strange 


some 

groups 
successful venture for Morse 
vicissitudes it reached the Corcoran Gal- 


lery, which lends it to our exhibition 
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\t this time Morse’s family was livingin = ing which time the passionate inventor, 
New Haven, Connecticut, and it was there, whose invention brought him nothing but 
no doubt, that he made the charming and — expense, still found it necessary to paint, 
tender record of his lovely wife Lucretia to take pupils, and to lecture on art. But 
and her two children, Susan and Charles. even in those vears with his telegraph cry- 
rom the apparent age of the infant ing to be perfected and patented, art was 

shi irles, born M — 17, 1823, the portrait no mere means of keeping body and soul 
may be dated 1 about one year before together. One of his finest works, the por- 
or dort siabieaaals death. Two brilliant trait of his daughter Susan, now become 
works painted in New Haven during the almost a young lady, was painted in his 
same period are the portraits of David C. — studio at New York University between 
De Forest and his wife, ordered in 1823 and —s- 1835 and 1837. The portrait is lent by 
now owned by Yale University. Herbert L. Pratt. The Goldfish is a portrait 

By general consent the most striking and = of the wife and children of his brother 
interesting of all Morse’s paintings 1s the Richard, exhibited at the Academy in 1835, 
full-length portrait of Lafayette commis- and 1s further evidence that Morse still en- 
sioned by the Corporation of the City of | joved painting. It was the year 1837 that 
New York in 1825 during Lafayette’s visit marked the finish of his career as an artist. 


\merica. This monumental and precious 


production, and also the splendid, solid por- 


to 


trait of the Reverend John Stanford, 
painted in 1820, are graciously lent by the 
City of New York through the Art Com- 
mission. The New York Public Library 
lends the powerful study for the Lafayette 


portrait. \mong the other produc tions ol 
Morse’s first vears as a resident of New 
York should be mentioned the merry por- 


trail 
ing with her cat 


of Philip Hone’s little daughter play- 
and the spirited portrait of 
Mrs. Elisha W. King. The admirably vigor- 
ous portraits of William Cullen Bryant and 
Chancellor Kent belong to this period, as do 
Judge Stephen 
lent by the Con- 


also the serious portraits ol 
Mix Mitchell and his wife, 
necticut Historical Society 

i vidence the summers 
1829, spent in the central part of New York 


ol of 1828 and 


State, is seen in the portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Gallagher, and the Honorable 
Samuel Nelson of Cooperstown. At this 


time was painted also the quaint View of 


Apple Hill seen from the house of Captain 


(later Governor) John Dix. 
Among the records of Morse’s second 
European journey (1829—1832) are thecare- 


ful copy of Raphael’s School of Athens and 
the idyllic landscape painted at Subiaco. 
It was on his return from this sojourn that 
the telegraph burst into Morse’s life. But 
absorption in his telegraph did not 
cause Morse to drop his art at once. There 
was an overlapping of some five years, dur- 


his 


26 


Alfred 
S a partner in his scientific enterprise 


The enlistment of the manufacturer 
Vail a 
relieved him of the necessity of painting at 
just the time when his desire to do so was 
dealt a deadly blow by his unexpected fail- 
re to Win from Congress the commission to 


fill one of the great empty panels in the 
Rotunda of the ¢ apitol 
Harry B. WEHLE 
THE WASHINGTON BICEN- 
TENNIAL EXHIBITION 


\s announced in last month’s BULLETIN, 
the Museum has brought together in com- 
memoration of the two-hundredth anniver- 
sary of Washington’s birth an exhibition of 
portraits in various media, which will be 
shown in the Assembly Room trom Alex- 
andria on the second floor of the American 
Wing from February 16 through November 
27, following the private view for Members 
on February 

In assembling the 
partments of the Museum have been called 
upon so that there might be provided paint- 
ings, prints, and objects of virtu; a certain 
yumber of loans have also been included. A 
considerable portion of the paintings and 
prints are from the Bequest of Charles Allen 
Munn, which came to the Museum in 1924; 
and the William H. Huntington Collection 
of portraits of Washington, Franklin, and 
Lafayette, by gift in 1883, fur- 
nishes most of the small figures, and 


15. 


exhibition three de- 


recel\y ed 


busts, 
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medallions, as well as several of the prints 
Most of the statuettes and busts are ol 
bronze, and it is possible in some instances 
to identify the print or portrait that must 
have inspired the modeler. The number ot 


restricted 
\lexandria 
not perhaps without ad- 


sna 


objects shown has been 


by the limited wall space of the 


Assembly Room 


eliminated 


thus’ be 


vantage, as there ma 
the monotony likely to characterize a large 
commemorative exhibition 
PAINTINGS 
Ihe use upon this occasion of the Assem 
bly Room from Alexandria, Virginia, for 
exhibiting a group of Washington portraits 
reminds us that certain entertaining and 
appropriate remarks about the room itselt 
are to be found in the Handbook of the 


Wing.! We quote the following 
full 


and lott. 


\merican 
paragraph in 


room, of much his- 


“This large 


toric Interest in its associations with Wash- 
ington and Lafavette, was taken out of the 
old City Tavern at Alexandria, Virginia 
Its date is fixed in the announcement b\ 
John Wise, under date of February 20 
1793, of his removal ‘to his new and elegant 


Three-Story brick-House, fronting the West 
Market 


and has twenty 


end of the House which was built 


commodious 


he 


for a tavern 


well-furnished Rooms in it, where 


aS 


\lex 


highroad over 


laid in a stock of good old Liquors 
andria was located on the 
which travelers from Williamsburg, 
he South passed on their way to 


1 
le 


Rich 
mond, and t 
Philadelphia, the national capital; as a ru 


they were transported by a line of stage 
coaches owned jointly (1791) by John 
Gadsby (who became the tavern’s new pro- 


prietor) and the keepers of The Spread 
Eagle and The Swan Inns at Philadelphia 
and Lancaster 


long the stopping-place « 


Therefore the tavern was 


many of our 


| 
distinguished statesmen, as well as of thos« 


who sought out Washington when he was in 


retirement at Mount Vernon, eight miles 
away.’ 

George Washington apparently visited 
the City Tavern often. Gadsby, its host 


made a rule prohibiting gambling on the 
premises and declared himself zealously pre- 


Page 174 | 
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pared merit the favor of his guests by 


In addit ion 


became cus- 


preserving order and propriet 
\ssemblies, it 
at the City Tavern, in our 


ballroom itself, an annual dance to 


to the regular 
Lomary to give 
lovel\ 
celebrate Washington’s birthdav. We take 
again from the Handbook? the following 
notice, Which appeared in the Alexandria 
papers “The birth 
worthy Fellow-Citizen Gen. GEORGE WASH- 


in 17938: dav of our 
INGTON, Will be celebrated, by a Ball at M1 
the 12th inst 

in Which the gentlemen of Alexandria and 
are Invited to participate. Tick- 
of Admission to be had at the Barr.” 
\ccording to George Washington Parke 


Custis, this was the last of the birth-night 


Gadsbv’s Tavernon Mondy 


Its Vicinity 


ets 


Is which Washington attended. His 
Strength was waning. In 1799 the following 
letter was sent to the management at the 
Tavern 

‘Mount Vernon, 12 Nov., 1799 
Genllemen 

‘Mrs. Washington and | have been hon- 
ored with your polite invitation to the 
issembhes in Alexandria this winter, thank 
vou for this mark of vour attention. But 
i is! Oul dancing davs are no more. We 
wish, however, all those who relish’ so 


agreeable and innocent an amusement all 


the pleasure the season will afford them 


‘Your most obedient and obliged humble 


“Go. Washington.” 


lhe portraits in oils are borrowed equally 
from the Museum’s own galleries and from 
the collections of generous friends who have 
consented to despoil their own walls for a 
few weeks for the sake of our public. The 


between the two mantel- 


igh wall s 


pace 
pieces in the Assembly 
Museum’s recently cleaned full-length por- 
Charles Willson Peale, of the so- 
showing Washing- 


The pic- 


Room 1s used for the 
trait by 
called Continental t\ pe, 
ton resting one hand on a cannon 
ture of which ours is a replica was painted 


779 lor the Supreme 


/ 


in 1 Executive Council 


Page 177 
Handbook p yy 
adhered to the 


Washington's birt 


citizens of Alexan- 

calendar under 
was February 11 
the celebration 


February 12 


I he 
old-st 
hd: 


on Sunday 


daria Vit 
i\ 
dte Tauimng 


Monday 


Occurred on 
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of Pennsylvania and ts now in the Pennsyl 
Academy of the kine Arts.* A smaller 
version, delightful in color and showing tn 
the background a bay with a town and 


belongs to the Metropolitan 


Vania 


ships, also 


Museum and hangs on another wall 

The Museum’s. Trumbull 
the Munn 
life but was 1 
known of Washington portraits. It 


portrait Irom 


t 


Bequest was not painted from 


n earlier days among the best 
shows 
the Commander-in-Chief standing in a 
barren landscape, his body servant 
| 


the nght. The por 


| ee. holding his horse at 
trait was engraved by Valentine Green as 
“Painted by J. Trumbull 
1780. Engrav'd from the Original 


De Neut- 
lrumbull 


sar. of Con- 


necticut 
Picture in the 
ville, of Amsterdam.’ 
painted this work in London, either shortly) 


after his arrival there or perhaps during his 


Posse ssion of \\ 
Evidentl 


Incarceration as a political prisoner 
Washington 


quaintly 


Peale’s portrait of 
Luke Vincent 


attendant 


James 
lent by Lockwood, 


horse 
and various military paraphernalia besides 
Ihe head ts derived trom Charles Willson 
*hiladel 


phia during the session of the Constitutional 


Introduces an holding a 


Peale’s portrait bust painted in 


Convention Of 1757 


Mr. Lockwood ts the lender also of C. W 
Peale’s replica of the portrait of September 


1795, a fine version which was once owned 
by Tench Tilghman of Marvland 


attempt 


\ somewhat earlier than this 
to catch the great man’s likeness ts seen in 
the portrait by Edward Savage lent by De 
Lancey Kountze. It is a replica of the por- 
trait painted from life in New York in 1789 
1790 for Harvard College and shows the 
version of Washington which was used by 
Savage in the family portrait 

Wertmiller’s portrait from the Munn 
Bequest shows an exceptionally narrow face 
It is a replica of the portrait painted from 
life in Philadelphia in 1794 and 1s dated a 
vear later than the original. It was ex- 
ecuted on Washington's order for Théophile 
Cazenove (1740-1811) of Amsterdam, who, 
living in Philadelphia for several years in 


* For much of our information about these por- 
traits we are indebted to Life Portraits of ( seorge 
Washington, by John Hill Morgan and Mantle 
Fielding 


Philadelphia, 1931 
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the 1790's, interested himself in grandiose 
land schemes 
first Presi 


re seen in the Museum's 


Gilbert Stuart's ideas of the 


dent’s appearance a 


celebrated portrait, painted perhaps from 
lite and sold to Colonel George Gibbs of 
New York, a Stuart's. Colonel 
Gibbs sold it to his Mrs. William 
Ellery Channing, who in 1858 gave it to her 
son William F. Channing. Dr. Channing 
sold it about 1889 to Samuel P. Avery, by 
whose son, Samuel P. Avery, Jr., 1t was sold 
to the Museum 1n 1907 

In Germantown in 17906 Stuart painted 


friend of 


sister 


the portrait owned for over a century by the 
The many replicas and 
make it the 


Boston Athenaeum 
reproductions of this portrait 
best known of all Washington portraits. A 
fine engraving of it appears on the present- 
day dollar bill. In our exhibition this ver- 
sion of the fa seen in an excellent 
replica, lent by John Hill Morgan, prob 
ably painted for Henry Hope of Boston. It 


ce Is 


descended to Thomas Hope ol Deepdene 
Surrey, and was exhibited in 1846 at the 
British Institution by Henry Thomas Hop 
ol Deepdene 

In addition to the portraits in oil there 
re shown an example of the 
file in pastels, first drawn in 1790, and a few 
miniatures. One miniature, lent by William 
B. Osgood Field, is by C. W. Peale 
said to have been painted about 1775 and 
presented by Washington to a Mrs. Israel 
The Museum’s miniature by C. W. Peale 
reports a yvounger-looking face and used to 
be attributed to Copley. The small elliptical 
Ramage from the Munn Be- 


Sharples pro- 


and 1s 


miniature by 
quest 1s thought to have been painted in 
1793; another, owned in Philadelphia and 
quite different, was painted from life in 
[he handsome miniatures by Robert 
some two 


1759 
Field were painted about 1801 
vears after Washington's death. 


Harry B. WeEHLI 


PRINTS 
[he Washington prints included in the 
exhibition all come from the permanent col- 
lections of the Museum, which, thanks to 
the generosity of William H. Huntington 
\llen Munn, has for a long 


time been in possession of one of the largest 


and of Charles 
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and most valuable groups of engraved por- 


traits of Washington in existence hree 
hundred and thirty-nine of the 88o prints 
described in Hart’s standard catalogue are 
checked in our office copy of the catalogue 
as being present in our files, and this count 
States, Or 
\mong the 


inclu- 


duplicates 
Hart 


prints Which have been selected for 


include 
described by 


does not 


prints not 








G. WASHINGTON 


ENGRAVED BY JOSEPH WRIGHI 


sion in the exhibition there may be specialls 
mentioned the portraits of “His Excellency 


George Washington Esqr”’ and of “Lady 
Washington” (Hart 1), which have been 


said to have been made by Charles Willson 
Peale in 1778 
because of this statement is generally con- 
sidered to be the earliest engraved portrait 
that an artist who had seen 
Washington with his own eves.® There are 


This portrait of the General 


was made by 


also the oval portrait in a double border 
(Hart 3b) by Peale, three of the highly 
esteemed mezzotints (Hart 18, 84a, and 


101) by Valentine Green, and a number of 


the prints by Savage, including the large 


5 In the American Wing there is a glass print 
of the one earlier print (of 1775), but as ‘““Camp- 
bell” who made it had never seen the General 
and composed an entirely fictitious portrait it has 
not been included in the exhibition 
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Hart 
235), of which an impression hung on the 
wall at Mount Vernon during Washington’s 
lifetime. A peculiarly fine color print is the 

David Edwin 
other 


stipple of the Washington Family 


somewhat later portrait by 
Hart 7o1b). Among the 
that have been put on the walls of the Alex- 


portraits 


andria Assembly Room there are several 
litthe prints which have very slight icono 
graphical value but are of particular inter- 
est to collectors because of their extreme 
rarity. One frame contains both the original 
copper plate for Washington's bookplate 
and an impression from it 


WittiamM M. Ivins, JR 


IHE WHITNEY MUSEUM 
OF AMERICAN ARI 


Museum of American 


The 


inaugural exhibition, consisting of a selec- 


The new Whitney 
\rt opened its doors on November 18 


tion from some seven hundred contempo- 
rary American paintings, pieces of sculp- 
ture, and drawings with which the muse- 


Whit- 


Was and continues to 


um’s founder, Gertrude Vanderbilt 


nev, has endowed 1t 
crowds of 


lighted 


be enthusiastically greeted by 
visitors. The works, all excellentls 
and widely spaced, show to their best ad- 
vantage in the nine galleries of the museum 
building on West Eighth Street. Three 
houses of the brownstone-front 
New York dwelling have been utilized in 
the formation of the museum building; 


Variety ol 


single fagade has been constructed for them 


with a fitting and dignified entrance and 
lobby, and easy access from gallery to gal- 
lery has been provided. With all these 
architectural changes in the old houses 


something of their former character still re- 
mains. [There 1s a comfortable and intimate 
atmosphere about the place; one feels at 
home there and free to look at the pictures 
and sculptures as household objects rather 
than as museum specimens. 

[here can be no doubt of the real useful- 
ness of the Whitney Museum. Our present- 
day productions can be readily seen there 
and compared one with another; they can 
be judged for what they are in themselves 
without the unfair competition of the well- 
which they 


winnowed art of past ages 
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would be subjected to in a museum of wider 


scope. The current exhibition displays no 
artistic prejudices, except perhaps the alto 


gether admirable prejudice in favor of the 


vounger and less well-known artists. A fau 
cross-section view, so to speak ol what 1S 
being done here and now The visitor, 


approving or disapproving, will be grateful 
for such a convenient opportunity 

Ihe exhibits will be changed from time 
to time. A second group from the museum's 
collection is now on view and exhibitions of 
several artistic societies will be held later. 
\s another of its activities the Whitney 
Museum issues monographs on American 
artists, number of which have already 
appeared, 


BRYSON Bi RROUGHS 


A NEW MELIAN RELIEF 
Among the most attractive products of 
Greek the Melian 


produced during the second quarter and the 
middle of the fifth century B.c. The extant 


terracottas are reliefs 


material, which comprises over a hundred 
examples, has recently been admirably pub- 
lished by P. Jacobsthal in Die Melischen 
Reliefs. In this comprehensive study the 
author has been able to shed light on the 
many difficult problems presented by these 
reliefs. He has shown that they presumably 
wooden 


appear on 


served as decorations of caskets 
similar to 
Lokrian terracottas and that they must be 


colored 


those which some 


envisaged as gaily against an 
equally vivid background of painted wood 
They were apparently a local pre duct of the 
island of Melos, exported as far 
Troy This flour- 
ishing manufacture came to an end itn the 


thirties of the fifth century,! perhaps owing 


east as 


and as far west as Sicily. 


to restrictions imposed on the commerce of 
neutrals? at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. The artistic importance of the 

Jacobsthal op. cit., p 
general date for the cessation of the 
but the style of the later examples (e.g 
is contemporary with the Parthenon pediments, 
and the thirties of the fifth century would seem 
to be a safer limit; cf. Beazley, Deutsche Litera- 
turzeitung, November, 1931, col. 2133. The be- 
ginning of the Peloponnesian War would then be 
a natural caus¢ industry 

[hucydides I] 


170, suggests 440 as a 
industry; 
pl O1) 


for the cessation of the 


67.4; V.84.2 
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reliefs is due to the fact that they belong to 
one of the finest periods of Greek art 

\ vear or two ago the Museum acquired 
a good example of Melian_ reliefs 
representing the return of Odysseus to the 
mourning Penelope,’ a piece which had been 


these 


known since 1904, but was subsequently 
listed as “‘lost,”” having “disappeared” into 
a private collection. We have now acquired 
from the collection (in Paris) 
still another piece (figs. 1, 2; height 6°46 in. 
(16 cm.]), not hitherto published and not 
included in Jacobsthal’s book. Though it is 
incomplete, one figure on the right being 
missing, it is otherwise admirably preserved, 
the modeling being unusually clear and 
sharp. It gives us in fact a realization of the 


Same 


original precision of these reliefs and shows 
us to what extent we must discount the 
present blurred effect of many of the exam- 
ples. There are traces of the white engobe 
which once covered the surface but none of 
the original paint applied over the engobe.‘ 


The subject of our relief is taken trom 
daily life. It is one of those engaging, inti- 
mate pictures that make us realize how 


easily bridged after all is the gap of over 
two thousand years that separates us from 
the Greeks. A girl sitting in a chair 1s play- 
ing the double flute. To its music another 
sirl was dancing with outstretched arms 
only the right arm and a small piece of the 
drapery \ youth on 
his way home from the palaestra 1s watch- 


are now preserved). 


ing the pretty scene. He 1s leaning on his 
stick,® his left hand placed on his hip, his oil 
bottle and strigil hanging by a strap from 
his wrist. The rendering of this attitude 1s 
interesting. The legs are placed in full pro- 
file toward the flute plaver, whereas the 
upper part of the body is in three-quarter 
view turned toward the dancer. This twist 
of the body is too pronounced: the left leg 
should be in three-quarter view, not 1n pro- 

> BuLLeTIN, vol. XAXV (1930), p. 270, fig. 1 

‘The surface is encrusted in places. The re- 
lief was broken into three pieces—the head of the 
girl, her body except the hands and knees, and 
the youth. The upper part of the youth’s face Is 
chipped 


> There is no trace « 
relief in Paris cited below 


f castanets such as the 


dancer has on the 
[he lower part ol the stick does not now ap- 
pear and was evidently indicated only in paint 


ee 
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file, and the plane of the upper left leg 
higher. Otherwise the perspective 1s ably 
managed, and the left foot with only the 
toes touching the ground, the heel lifted 
almost perpendicularly, 1s a pleasing device 
convincingly rendered. We can watch the 
fascination which the problem of fore- 
shortening had for contemporary artists 
also in the marble reliefs and vase paintings 
of the time. In another decade or two the 
difficulties were finally mastered, and we get 





FIG. I. MELIAN RELIEF DATING FROM 
ABOUT 400-450 B.« 


the superb representations of three-quarter 
views of the riders and the deities on the 
Parthenon frieze. Our relief belongs to the 
last stage before this final solution, and 


dates from about 400-450 B.( 


Iwo Melian reliefs closely related to ours 
are in Paris and Athens.’ They have the 
same subject—musician, dancer, and spec- 


tator—slightly varied in the rendering 


Such groups were popular also on Athenian 


vases§ and were doubtless a common sight 


in any Greek city. Another interesting com- 
parison with our relief is the lyre player in 
the ‘“Sappho-Alkaios” group in the British 
Museum?; she is in the same attitude as our 


7 Jacobsthal, op. cit., nos. 78, 79, pls. 39, 40 
\ piece of the Athenian relief is in Gotha 


‘Compare, for instance, the kylix by Mak- 


ron, acc. no. GR 1120 1n our collection 
# Jacobsthal, op. cit., no. 76, pl. 38. 


flutist and her mantle 1s similarly rendered 
with the two ends folded over the right leg 

I igure 21S a view Ol the back of our relief 
and throws light on the manufacture ol 
these plaques. They were evidently made 
from open molds into which the clay was 
pressed. The ridges are due to the removal 
of the excess clay by means of a string 
pulled in rotary motion,'® the deeper ridges 
being caused by dragged impurities in the 


clay or unevennesses in the string. At least 





FIG. 2. BACK OF RELIEI 


SHOWN IN FIGURE 1 


practical experiments" bear out this ex- 
planation rather than that offered b 
Jacobsthal® that the ridges—which regu 
larly appear on Melhian reliefs—-were pro 
duced by an uneven wooden scraper. The 
use of string for the cutting of clav 1s a well 


known modern practice. That it was famil 


The direction of the ridg th Kamp 
Varies exactly according r ry n 
except In one corner, where the ridges go 1 
ditferent direction, evidently owing to the t 


that another cut was ne 
occur also on the other examples | 


ible to examine and are best explained 
natural surmise that it took more than ¢ 
operation to remove | the excess clay. O 
Lokrian reliefs no such ridges occut 
These experiments were made in the pott 
studio of Maude Robinson, to whom thanks 
1 ad 


due for her kind help and 
* Op cit p. 102 
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lar also to ancient potters is seen, for in- a distinct type (flat-topped, tournament, 
stance, from the bottoms of some early — basinet, salade, or armet-3-rondelle), and it 
Greek vases, where, when the foot was not is just such a group as the collector is usually 
“turned” but left as “thrown,” there often eager to form. It is the rarity of all of these 
appear similar ridges® evidently produced — types that has caused the manufacture of 
by the string with which the vase was re the specimens exhibited, for the demand 
moved trom the bat. The size of the ridges has always been greater than the supply 
varies according to the thickness of the \uthentic specimens of all but one of these 
string forms —the flat-topped helm—are included 
GistLa M. A. RICHTER in the Museum’s collection. In the exhibi- 
tion, however, 1s a reproduction of this type 
not unlike the helm of Edward the Black 
AN EXHIBITION OF Prince which hangs over his tomb in the 
FORGERIES Cathedral at Canterbury. In all probabil- 
Since the installation of the Riggs Col- itv our helm is the work of T. M. Grimshaw, 
lection in 1914 the Armor Department has who made the great series of heaumes and 


had in its main gallery an exhibition of re- 


forgeries. So far as the 


productions and 
writer knows, this is the only exhibition of 
forgeries of arms and armor in a public mu- 


| hese 


the 


\merica or abroad 
for 


seum, either in 


objects are now more accessible, 
have been installed in three cases near the 
architectural setting known as the armor- 
er’s workshop, on the west side of the main 
H 9 They are not all out- 
Many of them are authentic 


pieces which have been glorified in 


armor gallery 
right forgeries 
recent 


times—forexample, authentic helmets, orig- 
inally without ornamentation but now 


etc hed, oilded, or embossed | here are also 


compositions which include genuine ele- 


ments, altered elements, and modern resto- 


There are even copies of known 
| 


rations 
authentic pieces 
the first c: 
forgeries that 
stvle of the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 


re shown the Goth 


ise 


In 
elements of armor in the 


IS, 


armor 


nies. If an element of Goth IS poor 
in form, its authenticity may reasonably be 


questioned. Gothic armor, when authentic, 


is a combination of simpli ity and extreme 
elegance, and its rhythmical beauty and 
erace are difficult to The Gothic 
elements exhibited comprise breastplates 
The series of helmets 1s par- 


imitate. 


and helmets 

ticularly interesting, since each belongs to 
The Illustrated London News 

1925, pp. 214-215 (there explained by Sir Charles 

for which, however, 


the vases are much 


February 
Walston finger prints, 
the marks on many 
large Bn 

A similar exhibition of forgeries of we ipons Is 


as 


ol too 


planned for the near future 


{O 


basinets purporting to date from the tenth 


to the fifteenth century, a series formerly in 


the Parham Collection and now in the 
Burroughs-Wellcome Museum in London. 
In contrast to these copies of Goth 


armor are the objects in the remaining two 
which include enriched by 
etching, gilding, damascening, and emboss- 


These, with the exception of a fine 


CAaSes, pleces 


in 
ng 


met,? are all made of wrought tron, that 1s 
to sav, made to the required shape by the 
hammer, not cast, rolled, or stamped. Space 
permits of the description of only one of 


these copies It isa parade shield enriched 
by embossing, a process which was not em- 
ploved in the decoration of armor until the 
third decade of the sixteenth century. The 
present shield is inscribed: “Opus Ambro- 
sius koppa MCCCCLXXX.” As the signa- 
are an integral part 
alone would condemn 
the inscrip- 


ture and the date (1480 


j 


of the design, they 


this shield. Other defects are: 
tion in poor Latin; the unfinished border; 
the overcrowded composition; the concave 
central outer surface (authentic shields are 


entirely convex); the stamped floral orna- 


n lozenges whose borders 


ment repeated 
artists chased each 


the 


overlap (Renaissance 
ornament 
damascening and stippling in the back- 


of the remaining 


separately and lack of 


ground. Each objects 

The original patent for electroplating was 
granted to Elkington & Company in 1840. After 
the making 
tools was prac 


electroplating was introduced, of 
armor with 


tically discontinued 


embossed chasing 


ent, 
nd it 
lally 
hese 
e ol 
and 
ply, 
ese 
ded 
ibi- 
ype 
ack 
the 
bil- 
iW, 
nd 
ith 
In 
he 
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shown bears a label with similarly detailed 
description 

There is not sufficient space in this note 
to describe the methods used by the mem- 
bers of the department in distinguishing 
genuine elements trom restorations, obvi- 
ously the most important part of a lesson 


in detecting forgeries. Each object presents 


this study 1s mainly the field of the archae 
ologist rather than that of the connoisseur 
The details which make up the structure of 
armor are too numerous for it to be possi- 
ble,except in obvious cases," toauthenticate 
or condemn an object in a flash of intui 


rs judgment 1s uncon 


tion Lhe CONNOISSEL 


sclously atlected by associating and com 





EMBOSSED SHIELD, XIX ¢ 


anew problem, for the intriguing subject of 
forgeries 1s not an exact science. There are 
two ways of testing authenticity—that ol 
the connoisseur and that of the archaeolo- 
gist. [he connoisseur deals with impressions 
and intuitions; the archaeologist proceeds 
by the examination and analysis of form 
construction, decoration, metal, and patina- 
tion. Each object is studied from the crafts- 
man’s point of view; only in this wavy 1s it 
possible to understand the practical purpose 
of every rivet, buckle, perforation, and 
turning pin. Because of the many separate 
elements, sometimes over two hundred, 
comprising a suit of armor, it 1s clear that 


ENTURY, DATED MCCCCLXX*% 


paring the object under examination with 
similar objects known to him. Thus the 


connolsseur might condemn ad plece be 


cause in his experience he has seen nothing 
like it, or because, having been restored in 
part or having had additions made to it 


no longer measured up to his ideal. [The 
writer recalls the case of an embossed hel 
met in this Museum, the cheek pieces and 
Without 


lining of which were modern 


further examination the object was consid 
j { 9 | \ 
ered to be a lorger\ { pon closel study 
| ‘ 
i here are forgeries, of cours 
ol 7 Sly | ; t ; rT +} n Y , , 
they need not | oO red her 
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however, 1t was discovered that the cheek 
pieces were superfluous, as originally the 


helmet had not had cheek pieces, but that 


the helmet itself was authentic and was 
part of a suit which had tor centuries been 
exhibited in a European national museum 

[he art of the armorer is no longer con- 


sidered to be a living art; ne vertheless the 


demand for armor keeps modern armorers 
It ais still for the theater, tor 
pageants, and element 


It is the decorative pieces that 


busy made 


as In interior 


an 
decoration 
apt to be otlered as genuine 


exhibition 


today are 


The purpose of the is educa- 
tional. In placing its collection of forgeries 
in close proximity to authentic material of 
stu- 


the Museum offers the 
to train his 


a similar kind 
dent a splendid opportunity 
eve and to improve his taste, and this train- 


} 
ing 1s the more essential as greater trouble 


has been taken to deceive than to detect 
deceit. By pointing out defects in forgeries, 
we emphasize the skill of the ancient 


encourage an appre- 


The opportu- 


armorer and thereby 
clation authentk 
nity to compare these modern pieces with 


ol armor 


genuine examples should be of 


assistance to 
curators and collectors in avoiding pitfalls 
Phe detailed label which accompanies each 
object should satisfy the casual student. In 
special instances, when the student wishes 
to examine an object more closely, it will be 
removed from the case for his convenience 


STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY. 


FARLY WOODCUTS 


[he following divagations may possibly 
help towards a better understanding of the 
exhibition of early woodcuts, chiefly from 
the collection bequeathed to the Museum 
by the late James Clark McGuire, that is 
now on view in the print galleries 

Ihe woodcut, unlike the various intaglio 
has a but 
and perhaps this explains to 
t happens that while 


processes, chronicle almost no 
true history, 
extent 
there is so large a library of books about en- 
graving in the the books 
about the woodcut can all be put upon a 
very small shelf. As a method of reproduc- 
ing a drawing the woodcut had no history 


other than that of drawing, and drawing 


some how 1 


various media, 
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itself has no technical history. Both have so 
long been integral parts of man’s ways that 
impossible to segregate 
of civilization in 
lor 


it is practically 
of the history 

general. They have been 
possible purpose in every possible way 
far they 


them out 
ever) 

but 
Were 


used 


SO ds 


their techniques, in 
ic to tool and material, have remained 


specil 
very much as they were in the beginning 
The cutter with his knife and his gouge did 
no more than cut away the blank surface 
of the block that lay between the lines of the 
artist—an operation which, while ditfering 
in ease and difficulty, underwent no change 
In general the the 


when not pressed for time, was to leave as 


ideal ot woodcutter, 


perfect a record as possible of the artist’s 
lines 
that the less his work displayed any trace 
the better 1t 
that 


ot saving 


which is but another wa\ 
of his own personality, was 
The 
which 
cutter was least conspicuous. 
\nother way of translating the 
of the last sentence 1s not without its own 


most woodcut Was In 


the presence or work of the wood- 


perfect 


meaning 


particular very great importance. Until the 
advent of lithography a little more than a 
hundred vears ago, the woodcut from the 
point of view of the artist was the freest and 
simplest of all the graphic media. To make a 
woodcut tl had no need to study 
and cope with a new and complicated tech- 
\ll that was necessary for him to do 


le artist 
nique 
was to make a drawing in rather bold open 
lines upon a piece of smooth wood instead 
of upon a piece of paper. The tool was one 


to which he had been habituated from 
youth. He had to make no radical change 1n 


and could 
hand. 


used it, 


gesture 


the way in which he 


employ his accustomed ol 
Phe block was cut by 
a professional printer, and 


nothing of their 


a professional cutter 
and printed by 
the artist had 
specialized techniques except that he should 
make his drawing either fine in 


to know 


not too 
texture or too complicated in linear struc- 
It was very different from making an 
[he engraving tool 


ture 
engraving on copper. 
was unlike anything a painter ever handled, 
it had to be held in a new and strange way, 
it worked slowly and in a wholly artificial 
manner, and it produced lines and effects 


unlike any that could normally be made 
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fate 
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with pen or pencil. When drawing upon a 
wood block with his pen the artist could see 
exactly what he was doing all the time, and 
had no need to take prools, as the engraver 
had, in order to know exactly how far the 
work had progressed or what its effect was 

The result of this is that the woodcut of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth century has a 
freedom and an untrammeled vigor that 
can be matched in only the smallest number 
of engravings of that time. As between an 
engraving and a woodcut by such a master 
as Durer, where the engraving is always 
somewhat artificial in its line, the woodcut 
is frequently a very adequate reflection of 
his normal habit in drawing; in other words, 
in spite of the intervention of the wood- 
cutter and his ability to mangle and spoil a 
drawing, the woodcut ts actually far more 
immediate to Durer than the highly arti- 
ficial engraving that he made with his own 
hand. That the German artists of the earls 
sixteenth century were aware of this differ- 
ence is shown by the fact that, 1f a very 
small handful of the engravings by Diirer 
and Altdorfer be removed from the German 
picture, there is no possible comparison of 
the relative importance either for quantity 
or for quality of the woodcuts and the en- 
eravings made during the time of these two 
artists. [he same thing is much more nearl\ 
true of the fiftteenth-century German work 
than is generally realized. The actual count 
of the woodcuts 1s many times greater than 
that of the coppers. I here are probably 
more woodcuts in the well-known Nurem- 
berg Chronicle alone than there are extant 
engravings by all the known early German 
engravers. As for the quality of the work 
there were but two or three of the earlier 
engravers who were possibly more accom- 
plished than any of the woodcut artists, 
and at the end of the century we find Diirer 
making woodcuts that as works of art are 
fully as important as anything that had pre- 
viously been done by a German artist on 
copper. 

lhe reason there were so many more old 
woodcuts than old engravings and the rea- 
son that so many more have been preserved 
down to the present time is to be sought in 
the mechanical and economic utility of the 
woodcut in book illustration. In the long 
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run a single-sheet print is rarely preserved 
in any quantity unless it has some out- 
standing interest. The woodcut that is a 
book illustration, in contrast to the single- 
sheet woodcut or engraving, by virtue of its 
appearance in the body of a book stoutly 
bound in leather and wood was practically 
guaranteed to survive no matter how poor o1 
trivial it might be from an artistic point of 
view. Where time has preserved the book 
illustration, good, bad, and indifferent, 1t 
has exercised a very severe selection upon 
the single-sheet prints—so much so that it 
may almost be said as a general rule of 
thumb that the rarer a fifteenth-century en- 
graving is, the worse it is apt to be as 
work of art 

For a very long time the trades in prints 
and in books have been separated. In the 
same way the students of the two things 
have gone their respective ways, few collec- 
tors of the one being collectors of the other 
The result of this was that until compara 
tively recent vears few book men knew 
enough about prints to value properly the 
pictures in their old books, and almost no 
print men ever realized that illustrations 
were prints or worthy of attention. Of late 
however, students and collectors of prints 
have been discovering that a very large 
number of the artistically important prints 
are to be found within the covers of books 
rather than in mounts and mats in solander 
cases. The appreciation of this fact has led 
not only to the opening up of a new field of 
collecting but to a most remarkable revision 
of opinion and valuation and to the rewrit- 
ing of much of what has passed as “history 

It is amusing that this so modern dis 
covery of the illustration as print, a dis- 
covery that by its novelty still strikes man} 
people as not quite orthodox and perhaps 
even reprehensible, should also have been 
made in the very earliest days of printed 
picture books. The question whether an 
illustration was a print or something else 
came up for settlement in the most practical 
of all possible ways some time about 1470 
at Augsburg, when the guild of makers ot 
woodcuts raised the issue. It was the period 
in which Zainer and Schiussler, the first two 
printers in Augsburg, were proposing to get 


historiated 


out books containing not only 
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initials but illustrations also. The printers to cope with its technical problems. This 
apparently proposed to have their initials — excuse is of the kind that recalls the French- 


and illustrations made by people who were 
not members of the guild. One can imagine 
them out of their vast knowledge and ex 
perience taking the stand that an illustra 

tion or an initial was not a print, but some 

thing quite, quite different. [The members 
of the guild maintained that a print was a 
print, no matter where or for what purpose 
it Was made or used. There was a great deal 


: ool oe 
of trouble over 11 the same Kind 


possibl; 


that we occasionally hear of in our own 
building trades of the present day, and it 
was not settled until Melchior von Stamm- 
ham, the abbot of the great monastery of 
Saints Ulrich and Afra, was drawn into the 
situation. About this time the Abbot set up 

press in his monastery and, having en- 
gaged Zainer to run was to print the 


great illustrated Speculum that ts in one o 
in our exhibition. His interest in 


} 


nus ol 


the CASS 


the dispute was t the most real, and 


so he proceeded to make the parties to it 


come to terms. He ruled that the making ot 
wood blocks for use as initials and pictures 


was to be left in the hands of the guild and 
lid not be- 


lly a 


no matter 


might not be done by men who « 
The Abbot’s ruling was rea 
a print was a print 


and that the 


long to it 
decision that 


where or how it was published 


making of prints should be left to the print 
to come to 


issued no illustrated 


makers. Schissler, refusing 
terms with the guild 
but Zainer 


with them, tor he became 


evidently made terms 


after Pfister ot 


| 
hy WOKS, 


Bamberg, the first great publisher of pic- 
ture books 
One ol the books bequeathed to the 


Museum by Mr. McGuire is shown open in 
one of the exhibition cases at a page where 
on there 1s a picture of the abbey in which 
\s this picture was 
it 
ol 


this decision was made 
Augsburg in the vear 
well have been made by 


printed at 1510 


may one 


the guild members who had actually taken 


very 


part in the discussion that settled the status 
of book illustration. 

It has been the custom of historians of 
prints to excuse the crudity of many of the 


at the 


early woodcuts on the ground that 
time they were made woodcutting was still 


a new art and its practitioners not vet able 


50) 


The techni- 


“qui s’excuse s’accuse.”’ 


re of the sim- 


man’s 
cal problems of woodcutting a 
plest varietv and need but a verv short time 
ther \n\ 
a minimal amount of manual facility 


for solution one endowed with 
even 
can learn to make an adequate woodcut of a 
lew 


le course Of a 


many 


simple bold drawing in tl 
da In modern times 
first attempts have been eminently success- 


Vs absolutely 
ful, and there 1s no conceivable reason why 
this should not at the very 
The real difficulty 1s to make the 
cut. The fact 
woodcuts are 


have been SO 
beginning 
simple bold drawing 
that the early 
crude so much 


to be 


many oO 


SU) 
not to the lack of 


ability of the woodcutters 


is due 


knowledge or as 


to the ignorance and inability of their 
draughtsmen and the small artistic sensi- 
bility of the people for whom they were 
made. The early woodcut was but a sort of 


mechanical reproduction of a drawing —a 
cast of it, as it and its merits and 
demerits to an are 


those of that drawing rather than of its me- 


were 


extraordinary extent 


chanical reproduction. Now if we think this 


over, it is apparent that the ordinary early 
woodcut, so far from being “the first halt- 
ing step of a use the conse- 


crated something 


IS in L\ 


phrase 
quite different. It 1s the more or less care- 
less or skillful mechanical reproduction of a 
specimen of an extremely old art, for people 
\dam first 
\t cer- 
tain times those who have drawn have de- 
it artistic skill, but almost 


have been drawing ever since 


scratched with his toe in the dust 
veloped very gre: 
without exception this has happened only 
at centers to which the adjective “metro- 
politan” can properly be apphed. The tur 
ther one gets from the metropolis the more 


ve 


old-fashioned the drawing 1s, and also the 
more it 1s apt to have lost its bite and fresh- 
matter of traditional 


The same thing 1s true 


ness and become a 
formula and cliché 
of the provincial speech and vocabulary, 
and for quite similar reasons 

Most of the very early single-sheet wood- 
cuts that are known to us are of German 
origin, and their crudits not 
much their cutters’ lack of technical skill 


as the fact that Germany was then incor 


S( 


reflects 





reir 
1SI- 
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rigibly particularist and provincial. There 
were few or no towns to which the title 
“metropolis”’ could be given as it could to 
Paris or Florence or Venice. The multitude 
of littke towns were proud of their local 
traditions and speech and their art was es- 
sentially old-fashioned and parochial. In- 
stead of being new and fresh it was dead and 
full of meaningless repetition. Moreover, 
just as the speech of the less educated_part 
of the community ts dull and savorless as 
compared with that of the highly educated 
part, so also ts its art dull and savorless in 
comparison. If anvone desires a demonstra- 
tion of this in actual life, all that 1s neces- 
sary is to look at the pictures, religious or 
otherwise, that are exposed for sale in the 
windows of the stationers and household 
furnishers in the poorer parts of any great 
citv. The single-sheet woodcut originally 
was made by and for the less educated sec- 
tions of provincial societies, and it looked it 
That we tind some of the early single-sheets 
artistically interesting 1s a token not so 
much of their artistic quality as of our own 
boredom with other and more complicated 


things, just as our predilection for certain 
kinds of old furniture and peasant art 1s the 
reaction from too much meaningless skill 
which leads people to find pleasure in unin- 
tentional crudity 

It was not until the woodcut had been 
seized upon by the printers as a means ol 
illustrating printed books that it was lifted 
from the uneducated to the educated groups 
in the community and was forced to change 
Its aspect to contorm to more intelligent 
and exigent demands. The first type-printed 
book to contain woodcut illustrations was 
the Edelstein printed at Bamberg about 
1400. Those illustrations were “folk art” of 
the purest kind. By the end of the century 
illustration had called to its service such 
men as Direr and Burgkmair and the 
Master of the Libeck Bible—among the 
greatest artists of their time and countrs 
It was the book and its need for illustration 
that raised the woodcut from a form of dull 
peasant art to a medium that was welcome 
to the eves of the best in the land 

Witttam M. Ivins, JR 


NOTES 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, held January 18, 1932, George 
F. Baker was elected a BENEFACTOR. The 
following members were elected: FELLOW 
IN PerpeTUrTy, Noel Johnston Appleton in 
Succession to John Herbert Johnston; 
Honorary FeLttow For Lire, John §S 
Burke; SusTaininc Memser, John W 
Higgins. ANNUAL MEMBERS were elected 
to the number of seventeen 


Brguests oF Monty. The Museum has 
received the balance of its share of the resid- 
uaryv estate of the late John EE. Whitaker 
and the bequest of the late Mrs. William 
Loring Andrews, which will be used as a 
fund for the purchase of books for the 
Library, in memory of William Loring 
\ndrews, a Trustee of the Museum and its 
Honorary Librarian for many vears 


\ New Crassicat Cast. A bronze re- 
production of a Greek head of a bearded 


warrior has recently been added to our col 
lection of casts and 1s shown in Gallery 
B 35. The original was found on the Akrop- 
olis in 1886 and is now in the National Mu 


t 


seum in Athens (no. 6446). It 1s one of the 
finest examples of its period extant, syn- 
chronous with the Aigina sculptures (about 
ygo~-480 B.c.) and like them distinguished 
for its firm, simple modeling. The helmet 
which was originally fastened to the head 
by rivets, has disappeared. G. M. A. R 


\ BRONZE KyATHOs. Some of the bronze 
utensils from Etruscan tombs of the archa 
period are sumptuous products, with richly 
cast handles and decorations round the rim 
Others are almost undecorated, and among 
these is occasionally one which through 
economy and grace of line is a masterpiect 
of its kind. Of this quality 1s a cup or ladle 
of the shape known as kyathos,' shown this 
H. with handle 8'% in. (21.6 cm vitl 


handle 2%;,6 In. (6.5 cm 
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nonth in the Room of Recent Accessions 
It is shallow, with offset, flaring lip, a foot 
vith moldings 1a high handle with lotus 
finial. The bronze has acquired a turquoist 


patina which adds to the attractiveness ot 
S unmistakably (sreek 
asier to believe in it as one o 


the Greek imports which served as the in- 


spiration of Etruscan metalwork than as 
one of the more successtul of local imit 
ms 
lhe bow Vas mered, planished nd 





FROM SOUTHERN ETRURIA 


KYATHOS 


BRONZI 


END OF THE VI CENTURY B.( 


then spun to remove the marks of the 


planisher. [he handle is also hammered; the 


and the lotus ornament are cast. An 


lool 


ilmost identical cup, with double instead 


lotus finial, found in an Etruscan 


of single 


tomb,? can be dated by objects found with 
another kvathos with reliefs ot 


to about the end of the sixth 


it—notably 
archaic stvle 
century B.c. Our from 


piece 1s said to be 


southern Etruria 


EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN 
NINETEENTH 


\ SPECIAI 
PRINTED FABRICS OF THI 
Century. Following the close of the Exhi- 
bition of Turkish Embroideries on February 
Furopean printed 


from the 


14, an exhibition of 


fabrics of the nineteenth century 
Milani Notizie degli scavi 


fig. 29 


1SO4 Dp 140 
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Museum's March 13 
In Gallery H 15 and will continue through 


collection opens on 
October 2. Of special interest are the several 
textiles recently given to the Museum by 
John Sloane, which will be on display for 
the first time. The exhibition will be de- 
scribed in detail in the March BULLETIN 


Museum Strupies. Be- 
which is 

article 
number of Studies will 
be available to those who prefer to pur- 


METROPOLITAN 
ginning with volume IV, part 1,! 
now 1n 


press, separates of every 


appearing in each 
chase monographs on special subjects 
rather than to enter a subscription for the 


complete publication 


GANDHARA Stucco Heaps. Through the 
of George D. Pratt, the Muse- 
art has been en- 
riched by an group of fifteen 
stucco heads of the Gandhara school, now 
on exhibition in the Acces- 
They are tragments of Buddhist wall 


decorations which 


generosity 
Indian 


um’s collection of 


interesting 


Room of Recent 
SIONS 


adorned stupas (sacred 


shrines) and cloisters of the Gandhara coun- 


embraces northwestern India 


trv, which 


and a portion of Atghanistan. Twelve of our 


heads represent Buddha himself; the 


other three show realistic tvpes of Iranian 


new 
nomads. These stucco heads represent an 
art which ts peculiar to northwestern India 
Hellenistic and Iranian 

Buddhist ideas. They 
fourth century 


a mixture ol 
stvles adapted Lo 


assigned to the 


may be 
4.D., a period when Gandhara was in the 
n dynast\ 


M.S. D. 


hands of the great Kush: 


JOHN WINTHROP BY 
SINGLETON CopLey. When Copley 
to England at the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War he 
fluence of the great English portraitists, and 


PORTRAIT OF Mrs 
JOHN 
went 
came under the 1n- 


his work became prettified without gaining 


the men he admired. His 


the brilliance o 
pre-Revolutionary portraits, however, re- 
flect the homely vigor and 
Colonial life. The Museum ts fortunate in 


liveliness of 


Metropolitan Museum Studies, volume IV, 


part 1. New York, 1932. Quarto. 130 pages, 
140 ill. 2 plates in color. Bound in paper. Price 
S- olume (two parts), $4.00 per part 


7.00 per | 
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13 having acquired a painting in Copley's branch of nectarines which may have been 
igh early stvle, the portrait of a lady who be- of her own growing. She ts evident! 
ral longed to one of the most distinguished woman of energy and experience, and ther 
‘a families of Colonial Massachusetts, Mrs. are kindly wrinkles around her eyes. SI 
for John Winthrop views the world with interest, and her com 
re She was Hannah, the daughter of Samuel ments on life must have been witty. She un 
Faverweather of Cambridge, Massachu- doubtedly was a favorite hostess in tl 
,e- 
IS 
cle 
vill 
Ir- 
Ets 
he 
he 
e- 
n- 
en 
W 
“ 
ill] 
od 
n- 
la 
ir 
1e 
in 
in 
la 
in 
\ 
le 
MRS. JOHN WINTHROP, BY JOHN SINGLETON COPLI 
setts, and was married twice, the first time Harvard community, in which her husband 
. to Parr Tolman. The portrait was painted held an important place. Professor Joht 
‘ after her second marriage. She seems to be Winthrop (1714-1779), the great-great 
. a woman in her sixties, though her smoothly — grandson of an early governor of Massac! 
‘. brushed hair is dark brown. Seated in a setts, was Hollis Professor of Mather 
d chair upholstered in red, she rests her arms = and Natural Philosop! t Harvard fro 
m on a round mahogany table; its glossy sur 1738 to 1779. He led the first scientific « 


face reflects her hands and the lace ruffles pedition of the Colonies to Newfound] 


: at her elbow. The blue gown with lace neck or astronomical observat ind I 
' erchief and ribbon bows and the mbbon-  putations of earthquakes showed 
. and lace-trimmed cap are rendered with © tific imagination in ad of | H 
great sureness and fine color. She holds a 1s credited with having laid the 
for scientific inquiry at Harvard 
7 31.109. Canvas. H. 35'4; w. 2834 in. Mar ; 1, 
e DeWitt Jesup Fund, 1931 Room of Rec Copley painted several membet! 
\ccessions Winthrop famil \ccording to 
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\ugustus Thorndike 


there are portraits of John Win 

throp and | her, Judge Adam Winthrop 
said to be owned by the Winthrops of New. 
port, as well as r portrait, which comes 
o the Museum directly from a descendant 
of the Winthrop family. An old label pasted 
on the back of our painting dates it 1774 
id it St ssigned | Frank William 


Phe Life and Work ot 





John on ¢ opl 
|. M. 1 
He EXHIBITION OF FRENCH Art. The 
Museum has lent to the Exhibition of 
French Art now being held in Burlington 


London, Courbet’s Woman with 


House 


Parrot and Manet’s Boy with a Sword. The 
exhibition, which includes paintings, draw 
ngs, sculpture, tapestries, and objets d'art 
from the earliest period to the end of the 
nineteenth century is under the joint 


r Majesties the King and 
lent of the 
the [tal- 
the loans will 


patronage ol | het 

Queen of England and 1 
French Repub \s in the 
ian and Persian exhibitions 


} » 
ne | resl¢ 


case ol 





onal in character and will come 


from private collectors as well as museums 


Phe exhibition opened in January and will 


continue on view during February 


JOHN Hancock’s SeAL. Judge A. 1 
Clearwater has added to his collection of 
early American memorabilia on loan at the 


Museum a interesting 
memento intimates with the 
revolt and independence of the American 
is the watch-fob seal of John 
e first signer of the Declaration 
and according to family 


immortal 


valuable and 


most 


connected 


Colonies lt 
Hancock, th 
] 


of Independence, 


tradition was worn by him on the 
fourth of July, 1776. It | 


initials, deeply engraved upon the stone in 


ATS Hancor k S 


script of the same character as hts well- 
known signature at the head of the Declara- 
tion, and is mounted in a beautiful heavy 


gold setting, to which ts attached a ring for 
the suspending ribbon 
So rare and appropriate an addition ts the 


seal to the Judge’s collection that it may 


not be amiss briefly to recall to the memory 
of the BULLETIN the 


the re aders ol impor- 


>D 
- Hoston IOS 


FROPOLITAN MUSEL 


M OF ARI 


tant events in the career of its illustrious 
Ownel 
John Hancock was born in Quincy, Mas- 


sachusetts, on January 12 and died 


] 
K 
FE 


on Oc tober 


1737, 
& He was gradu- 


lortly 


there 1793 


ated from Harvard College in 1754, s 





uncle’s 
of this relative, in 


afterward entering his counting- 


house. Upon the death 


1704, he received a large fortune and soon 
became a prominent merchant. In 1706 he 


Massachusetts House of 


$( ston. 


was elected to the 
Representatives as a member from 
The seizure of his sloop, The Liberty, occa- 
and the roval com- 


narrowl\ 


In 1708 


sioned a 
ustoms escaped 
\fter 


known as the Boston Massacre 


missioners OF ¢ 


atfray 


with their lives the In 1770 


1 


he became 


member of the committee which de- 


manded that the roval governor remove the 
the 


and at 


n address 


British from the city; 


funeral of the slain he delivered a 


Lroops 


so glowing and fearless in its reprobation 
of the conduct of the soldiery and ther 
leaders as greatly to offend the governor 
who eventually endeavored to seize Han- 


\dams. Both of these men 


members 


cock and Samuel 
the former 


bec ame 


In 1774 
president—ot the Provincial Congress at 
Concord. Their capture was one of the 
Objects of the expedition to Concord in 


\pril 
the 


Governor Gage 


1775, Which led to the first battle of 
and after the encounter 
otfered pardon to all the 


rebels except these two, “whose offences,” 


Revolution, 


he added, “‘are of too ftlagitious nature to 
admit of any other consideration but that 
of condign punishment.” In the same year, 
Hancock 
nental ¢ 
Declaration 

in | 


was chosen president of the Conti- 
he 
] eavin 
health, 


and in 1770 signed t 


ongress 
ol 
777.0n 
to Massachusetts he 


convention which tramed the 


Oo 
~ 


Independence 
account ol 


ill 
where 


Congress 
he returned 
attended the 


constitution and, under that consti- 


was chosen first governor in 1780. 


state 

tution 
lo this office, with an interval of two vears, 
was annually reélected till his death. 

Hancock man of 
sense and decision of character, of polished 
manners, easy address, affable, liberal, and 
charitable. In his public speeches he dis- 
played a high degree of eloquent e. AS a 


presiding officer he was dignified, impartial, 


he 


Was a Strong common 
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Strious ind qui k of apprehension, alwavs com- um on four Saturday evenings in January 


He em- the attendance was 39,732, the largest for 


manding the respect ol (Congress 
series since the concerts have been 


Mas- ploved his large fortune for useful and = any 


d died benevolent purposes and was an especially civen. The attendance at the second concert 
pradu- liberal donor to Harvard College of the series, 12,521, was the largest of any 
hortly single concert of any vear. The attendance 
nting- at Mr. Surette’s lectures was 1,449, like 


\ HONORARY ELections. The President of 
e, in 
(he Metropolitan Museum of Art, Wilham 


wise the largest on record 


1 soon 
Sloane Coffin, has been elected an honorary ; 
700 he : WASHINGTON FiLMs. In connection with 
: vice-president of the Museum of the City : 
use ol the Washington Bicentennial Exhibition 


of New York, succeeding the late Robert 
there will be shown 1n rotation on the second 

sae W. de Forest, and the Director of the ii hl 
CCd- ang ourtn uesda 
Metropolitan Museum, Herbert E. Win- 


Oston., 
s of the month at 2:30 


in the Lecture Hall three motion picture 


com- 
lock, has been elected a Trustee of the same yaa ' 
caped | f+ Ed which deal with the life of Washington: [he 
museum mn the place oO} le Jate aware “ss 
1770 : | Gateway of the West, Yorktown ind Alex 
tobinson : 
‘came ander Hamilton (Chronicles of America 
h de- Vali Photopla S On Monday, Februar 
ve the THE JANUARY CONCERTS. At the series of = 22, at 2:30 p.m. in Le ire Hall, the 
t the free symphony concerts given at the Muse film Alexander Hamilton will be shown 
dress 
ation 
their 
‘TNOT, 
Han- 
‘men ~~ . ik ole os 
¥ | 
mer, LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 
SS al 
+f DECEMBER O, 1931, TO JANUARY 5, 1932 
e 
d in ANTIQUITIES-—CLASSICAI fal I } \ VIII I 
le of Lead sarcophagus with Dhtonvstac nouves neh 
inter Roman, Imperial period.* Gift Vf» j H rd and tI 
J) pP 
( ( } } y \ 
the I 
Ses. \NTIQUITIES-—EGYPTIAN \RMS AND ARMO 
re to Objects (165) from Thebes, including large red Stirrups (2), br ( H 2 
that ae sphinx and peri of a sphinx one larg ( 4.D. 220): swords (2 \1 an MAN — 
and three small red granite kneeling statues Purcha 
year, parts of black granite seated statues (2), bust and Pow yu 
Nt- three or four heads of painted limestone Osiride — bearing arms of G I, | AVI 
the statues, and fragments of a small painted lim cent 
ving stone sphinx, all of these from Queen Hat-shep Gift Vy / , 
nig sit’s temple at Deir el Bahn, XVIII dyn.; frag 
tn, ments of a red quartzite sarcophagus of Sen B : lue ba 
» he Mat, XVIII dyn.; representative XI dyn. mate G loseph Baer ( 
the rial from tombs in th Asasif suct as i ry ( ] j d ( 
. wands, baskets, jewelry, etc.; parts of a paint 
IstI- Cons 
Q wooden coffin, a painted cartonnage mummy a 
{O0. case, a wooden stela, et¢ from a XXVI dyn ( 1 1 ' 
ars, coffin cache in Deir el Bahri temple.* Objects teacups (o d+ | 
: , { ' rect 
n. $2) from the Christian necropolis in Khargeh Capo di Mo AVE 
Oasis, including a cot wel | ybject , George I 
non asi luding a coffin, jewelry, glass objects 
ete 
hed i ; Co MI 
| xcavation the Museum eyplian hed . ‘ ; 
she , Y f Cap, embroidered woo Petr I LVI-AVII 
and tion 
dis- Pair of gold bracelets, Ptolemaic per rom Vy 
Memphis.’ 
Sa 
Gilt Urs. Edward S. Hark * Not \ [ 
Hal, Painted limestone head from a statuette ind R \ | Ds 
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EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


MARCH 20, 1932 


FEBRUARY 15 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 


Wa on | nter Ee xhi on \lexandria Assen Fel ) 
bly Room (M 
Ext on of Pai gs by Samu G rv DO February 16 thr h™M 
B. Mor 
TEMPORARY DEPARTMENTAL EXHIBITIONS 
europe Printed Fabrics of the Gallery H 15 March 13 through O 
XIX ¢ ury 
Japanese [Textiles from tl Gallery H t 
} v \ jcuts reely trom tt (; I I j | I 
equest of James C. McGuit 
LECTURES FOR MUSEUM MEMBERS 
lr ldition to the following courses, which are open to ( ses of 
I p, and Contributing Members may attend without fee any lecture offered by the M 
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N t Century French Painters: David and Ingres (Section II] Edith k 
Nineteenth-Century French Painters: David and Ingres (Section I‘ Edith R 
\n Introduction to the Collections: [he American Wing. Huger yt 1:00 
Study-Hour: The Art of France Grace Corn 
Storv-Hour for Younger Children of Members: How the Mur sof O \ \ 

Washington and His Army Anna Curtis Chandler 5 
\n Introduction to the Collections: The Collection of Prints. H ri { 
Study-Hour: Individualizing the Hom: Grace Cornel 
Storv-Hour for Younger Children of Members: When Young W I \ 

Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth Castk Anna Curtis Cl 
Ay ry lalk lhe Collection of Ar Ss 1 Ar I Step! V.G 
Nineteenth-Century French Painters: Gérica 1) roix (S I 

\bb 
Nin nth-( urv Frenc , ters: Gér 1) S R 

\bbot 
\n Introduction to the Collections: The G S | t H { 
Studv-Hour: The Art of England. Grace Corn 
Storv-Hour for ger Children of Members: Surprisir f \ustr ( rt (¢ 

brating Haydn's | wo-Hundredth Anniversary Anna Curtis ¢ t 


Gallery Talk for Older Children of Members: French Art from the A f Lou 
Modern limes Margaret B. Freeman 5 


Gallerv Talk: The Collection of Arms and Armor Stephen V. Grancsay 


Nineteenth-Century French Painters: Corot (Section II I h R.A 
Nineteenth-Century French Painters: Corot (Section I\ Edith | \ 
\n Introduction to the Collections: The Galleries of Paintings Huger | tt { 


Studyv-Hour: Selecting Your Costume. Grace Corn: 

Story-Hour for Younger Children of Members: All Ashore [That's Gon \ I Of 
for Adventure Anna Curtis Chandler 

Gallery Talk for Older Children of Members: French At 


Modern limes Margaret Bb. Freer 
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MA nA 
FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
\ 1) 
I 
! i H } Q 
Ik Ok lon r | I 2:25 
2 I | Mrs. Grat \ S $ O00 
2 | i ) { SS $200 
25 | } \ 1 \ H t 15 
? | | ()} ‘ | ) P s by Mors a t 2:25 
2 | Mrs \ £01 
20 i I ‘ s } OM 
\\ 
Pe KK » | N Y¢ I ( 11 | Sine 
IX I all ()] ( Glas | r | ds 
- | ( r \\ ( ge H. ( . 1200 
( | | pe Ar I r | ler | I M \\ H 
Hutcl (00 
» R | RN) | es by Morse. H 15 
> | | OR. | Art. Huger | 4:3 
2 ( rr | } | r t . 1) { } j 
\\ t T Ti 
2 Egy] Shy 1 Shipy | ow 5 4-0 
Jacques Louts D I R.A 1:00 
6 Radio lalk, WNY¢ he Special Ex f | Morse. Huger I S15 
) R WOR. Or Rugs. Huger Elli Pe 
Medi William M. Milliker ; 
oO \r ] | | |? kK DI { 


\ Cine Films She Chr s of Amer a play \\ y, | ry 22 | 
vs, | ruary tf - Mi o ) [2°30 } 
Museum Ci | : | hurs S 2 1 
Storv-Hours for | (it \ Curtis Cl er S : | , y 2 : \| . 
19 15] Sunda\ r¢ ry 21, 28, Mar 2 15 2:45 p v Ag iN 
Inglis, Satur March 12 1:45 p.m 
Gallery lLalks Roberta M. | sler, S rdayvs p.n 
Gallery Talks by Elise P. Carey, Saturdays at 2 p.m., Sundays at 3 | 
Holiday Gallery Talk by Elise P. Carey, Monday, February 22 
Museum Course for Workers by Roberta M. Fansler, Saturdays at 2 p.n 
Study-Hours for Practi Workers: Artisans and Craftsmen (Arthur Gillender Lectures), by Gr 
Cornell, Sundays, February 21, March 20, at 3 p.m.; by Marian Hague, Sunday, February 28 
3p. m.; by Richard F. Bach, Sund Mar ) by Abbott Kimball, Sunday, M I 
pn 
ks on Conc Progr | hor \ y Sur vs, M 5 5:15 
p.n 
c& 
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UR LECTURES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 


[hese courses are open to the public upon the payment of a fee for each courss 


tee 17 |The Human Background of Art (Course for High School Teachers the 

coe 17 fradition and Contemporary Art: Ancient Sculpture Huger Elhott 

iS Art Appreciation (for Elementary and 
Chandler 


? 1 Studv-Hour: Rugs. Grace Corns 
: 20 Outline History of Italian Painting: Florence in the Early XVI Centur 











24. | he Human Background of Art (¢ rs 
24. | radition and Contemporary Art er 
25. Art Appreciation (for Elementary an hers Art « 
Persia and India \nna Curtis Chandler 
20 Study-Hour: Individualizing the Home Grace Corn 
27 Outline History of Italian Painting: Papal Patro S ( 
] Aa 
MARCH 
S215 2 Ihe Human Background of Art (Course for High School Teachers I 
12:25 2. [Tradition and Contemporary Art: Renaissance and Modern Sculptur H 
$00 3 Art Appreciation (for Elementary and Junior High School [| ‘ 
$:00 Chandler 
$5 $y Study-Hour: Furnitur Grace Corne 
2:25 5 Qutline History of Italian Painting: Papal Patronag Raphael } kk 
$00 » |The Human Background of Art (Course for High School | eachers | 
$200 Q Tradition and Contemporary Art: Prints. Huger Elhott 
10) 6Art Appreciation (for Elementary and Junior High School Teacher ( 
O15 \nna Curtis Chandler 
2:25 Studyv-Hour: Selecting Your Costume Grace ¢ 
4-00 12 Outline History of Italian Painting: Correggi Part I 
i060) ~The Human Background of Art (Course for High School Teachers I 
$200 ( | radition and Contemporary Art: Prints. Huger Elliot 
$5 i7 Art Appreciation (for Elementary and Junior High School | \ 
2:25 Catherine Rheigard 
iS Study-Hour: Woven Fabrics. Grace Corns 
00 19) «=QOutline History of Italian Painting: Giorgione—His Art | 


2:25 Courses for Public School Teachers ar so open 


1200 ia SS v-Hour r kmplovees \tor a | : 
Grace Corn 
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